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CAROLINE ST. AMAND. 
(Coneluded.) 


| Tt isa ferocious picture of man; but alas! 
\it is the portrait of N The first 
|| time he took the box in his hand, he seem. 
|| ed to cast the die of his own fate. 

At the same time there were many in- ! _ Having once burst assunder the bands of 
tervals during this period, in which he |) his lethargy, he seated himself at these ta 
seemed to start back into himself. I will || bles ofruin, and scarcely ever quitted them, 
mention one. Their only child —As N-— || He appeared to take a gloomy delight in 
had now taken a decided part in bis hostil-||the convulsions P of mind, which were 
\ities to religion, Caroline trembled at the || wrought by the vicissitudes of his new em« 
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a SA SE EES 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE VAUDOIS WIFE.* 

Thy voice is in mine ear, belov'd, 
Thy look is in my heart, 

Thy bosom is my resting place, 
And yet I must depart. 

Earth on my soul is strong—too strong— 
Too precious in its chain, 

All woven of thy love, dear friend! 
Yet vain—thou mighty—vain! 

Thou seest mine eye grow dim, beloved! 
Thou seest my life-blood flow;— 

Bow to the chastener silently, 
And calmly let me go! 

A little while between our hearts 
The shadowy gulf must lie, 

Yet we have for their communing 
Still, still Eternity! 

Alas! thy tears are on my cheek, 
My spirit they detain; 

I know that from thine agony 
Is wrung that burning rain. 

Best—kindest—weep not! make the pang, 
The bitter conflict less— 

Oh! sad it is,and yet a joy 
To feel thy love's excess. 

But calm thee, let the thought of death 
A solemn call restore; 

The voiee that must be silent soon, 
Would speak to thee once more: 

‘That thou mayst bear its blessing on 
Through years of after life, 

A woken of consoling love, 
Even from this hour of strife. 

1 bless thee fur the noble heart, 
The tender and the true, 

Where mine hath found the happiest rest 
That e’er fond woman's knew; 

I bless thee, faithful friend and guide, 
For my own, my treasured share 

In the mournful scerets of thy soul, 
In thy sorrow, in thy prayer. 


I bless thee for kind looks and words, 
Showr'd on my path like dew; 

For all the love in those deep eyes, 
A gladness ever new! 

For a vvice which ne’er to mine replied 
But in kindly tones of cheer, 

For every spring of happiness 
My soul has tasted bere! 

1 bless thee for the last rich boon, 
Won from affection tried, 

The right to gaze on Death with thee; 
To perish by thy side! 

And yet more for the glorious hope 
Even to these moments given— 
The trust of mine to Heaven. 


_—_— 


* The wife of a Vaudois leader, in one of the at- 
> cael a 


made on the p b 





Mortal wound and died in her hushand’s, arms, ex- 


’ 


torting him to courage and endurance. 


A woman never appears so truly 
wniable as in retirement: her virtues shine 





jinfluence he might have with her, when 
| her advanced years should throw her, more 


jinto his society. During the first part of 


her life, she herself naturally enjoyed the 
almost exclusive management of her, and 
throughout this period, she watched, with 
|all the eagerness of a mother’s eye, every 
)avenue by which corruption could enter. 
| She even felt it her duty, though it was 
| pain and grief to her, to guard her child 
jagainst the sentiments of its father.—She 
| did more; she taught her to lift her little 
jhands, unspotted at least with its own 
crimes in supplication for those of its pa- 
|rents. It wasto a scene of this kind that 
|N was accidently a witness. She 
| had been teaching Emma, in what sense 
|God is the shepherd of his people. The 
| door was not closed; and as he steod there, 
he saw his wife in the attitude of prayer— 
her eyes lifted upwards, but dim with an- 
guish. Emma knelt beside her, touched 
by her mothers sufferings, and in childish 
accents repeating her petition, “O thou 
great shepherd, bring back thy lost sheep 
to the fold.” ‘There was something in the 
scene, which spoke to 4 heart strung like 
that of N : 

He felt it, | believe, deeply. It was the 
same evening that he stood for some time 
musing upon a painting by some celebra- 
ted master of the Roman school; in which, 
whilst a holy family are taking their flight 
to heaven, one despairing wretch among 
them, is struck to the ground by its thun- 
ders. 

He seemed greatly agitated—beckoned 
Caroline in a hurried manner—laid his fin- 
ger upon the figure, and rusbed out of the 
room. Such lucid intervals, (if I may so 
call them,) were however transient, and 
every day more rare. 
of the sixth year of their marriage, the apa- 
thy of which I spoke had so completely 
fixed itself upon him, that it would have 
been almost asveasy to have roused his sta- 
tue as himself, to any interest in the com- 
mon circumstances of life. There is but 
one employment, I dare not call it amuse- 
ment, to which such a state of mind emi- 
nently disposes men. It is said, that the 
ancient Goths, during the time of peace, 
would doze away whole years in the most 
senseless sloth, unless called from it to 
gamble. It was then that their eyes again 
lighted up their savage fires, and their bo- 
soms swelled with wonted fury. —Thus en- 
gaged, va would sit till one or the other 
party bad lost his property, his children, 
his arms, and even his person; as though 
they refused to live, except when they 
could butcher their enemies, or ruin them- 
selves. 





About the middie 


| ployment; and so that he could feel, he 
|| seemed to care little for the nature of his 
|sensations. The grief of Caroline naturall 
| kept pace with the frenzy of her husba 
| It was not however, for herself she grieved, 
|| but for him. From the history of other 
| gamesters, and from her intimacy with the 
|| mind of N , she borrowed a kind of 
|| prophetic light, by which she was enabled 
|| to look through the shades of his future 
\destiny. She saw that it was impossible 
|| for such a man to be & gamester, and not 
||to be undone. It was one evening when 
|N , had gone from home under sin- 
|| gular agitation of mind, that she requested 
| that I would follow him to a gaming house 
| Which he was known to frequent,” This 
| place was celebrated for the pillage of all 
|| who were not initiated in the crooked and 
|| mysterious arts of those intiwhose hands it 
was. Asthe police of Paris was at that 
time the most vigorous in the world, the 
| owners of this institution contrived so to 
|| fortify the approa@h to it, that, in Cases of 
alrrm, they might remove all the inst 
||ments of their trade before the officers 
jj tere. Ry secret means, however, I ob- 
!| tained an entrance; and I opened the door 
as I should that of theregions appropriated 


ito the wicked. 
{ 


| When I ent 7 
}, of his em » As my business was 
| rather to seethan to be seen, I took my sta- 
}tonin a part fitted to my purpose. The 
pscene which presented itself, had for mea 
kind of terrific interest which I cannot ex- 
plain to you. When I contemplated the fa- 
ces around me, I seemed to be introduced 
to a new set of passions; or to combinations 
|| of them more terrible than’ those which 
|| the eye of the world will endure. I saw in 
every man a Cethegus ora Cataline—a con- 
spirator against the happiness of mankind. 
Enthusiast as I am in liberty, I could have 
almost rejoiced, when all the malignant hu- 
mours .of the body politic seemed thus 
drawn toa point, to have seen the hand of 
authority forcibly cut them away. 

To this hour, many of the figures of this 
society haunt me. I saw hands which char- 
ity never lifted, lips that never prayed, 
knees that never bent, countenances if [ 
may so express it, “God had forgotten to 
be gracious to.” 


The only ray of comfort which broke 
through this awful gloom, was that which 
shewed me that each one in this assembly 
seemed to be let loose against another as 
ferocious as himself. But even this van- 
ished, when [ turned my eyes upon N——, 
wan and emaciated, his eye glaring, and 
h's forehead ridged with a thousand storms 


one seemed full 
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Hsaw him scarcely worthy to be called the | his creed,) were the tremendous uncertain- 
guins of himself, , | tiesof another. He determined upon ma- 

I found an opportunity, during the night, | king the awful experiment, whether there 
of painting to him in strong colours, the | was any hell worse than the bosem of a 
terrors of his situation; but his answer indi- || gamester. In little more than an hour the 
cated, that he bad looked his ruin in the i watchful Caroline, heard the report of a 
face too ‘often to start at it in any shape || pistol in his room. Wild with fear, she 
which 1 could bring before him. 1 spoke ||rushed to his dour. It gave way, and she 
to him of Caroline; but he had, in hisnew! reached him just soon enough to watch 
business, acquired a horrid familiarity with || those last struggles and convulsions with 
the sufferings of others. || which the soul tears itsclf trom the body. 

I would have spoke of God—but he! In the fixed contemplation of this awful 
stopped me, by exclaiming in his most ve- || spectacle, she lost her reason. When I 
hement manner, chance is the only God of ||-was sent for I found indeed that they had 
a gamester. In fact, I might have said, that || forcibly separated her from the corpse; but 
the gambling room is the temple of an athe-| that the bleeding image seemed to haunt 
ist. l|her every where. She did not, for along 

































constant appeal to some power without || ly that vacant gaze which indicates that 
ourselves—that power which presents one | the imagination and the memory, are too 
side of the die, and hides another. Men || busy to let the senses do their duty. By 
call this chance; and are they not Atheists? i degrees, the violence of her disorder sub- 
N , after this speech, abruptly left || sided, but her complete recovery was fora 
me, resumed his occupation, and seemed); long time doubtful. Madness often de- 
to pursue it even with a more entire devo- || lights in some particular position or action; 
tion of mind than before, When I reflect-| and the disordered mind will mischievous. 
ed that every step he took in his present) ly act over again those scenes in which its 
employment brought him so much nearer || frenzy originated, 
to his ruin; 1 almost ceased to wonder that || I have seen her sit for hours, with her 





the doctrine of fatalism to explain the fatu-|| tule.of intense expectation. In this situa- 
ity of human conduct. They reasonably ltion, if she heard the slightest noise she 
doubted whethereman could become so || would shriek aloud, “a pistol!”—and rush 
emphatically his own enemy, and therefore || towards the sound. Even now, if she sees 





on to destruction, Isat watching N | suing the wild Chamois amongst the rocks 


itis an employment in which there is a|/time, notice me; and at last threw on me on-| 


some philosophers should have called in|) hand projected before her face, in the atti- | 


conceived some iron hand which lashed him || the mountain sportsman, with his gun, pur-| 


= a 
|| to beguile the tedium ofa stormy day, when 
|'with us a few months previous to his deai), 
||and is selected from his manuscrip's which 
l fell into our possession, not because it isthe 
|-best among them, but it is endeared to ys 
i by the recollection that we were at his el. 
'' bow when he penned it. Craftsman. . 
| ANNETTE M 
| It was early in June, as I was wanderj 
about seeking relief from the surfeit of 9 
,city’s gaities, in the lovely and unartificial 
| beauties, which the country at this season 
| of the year exhibits, that in my careless and 
|*tort a travers’ perambulations, I reached 
ithe little village of S - ‘It wasa 
icharming spot, and seemed to me, (jaded, 
fatigued, and wearied as I was with the in- 
|cessant throng and bustle of the city,) as 
|some secluded nook, in which nature had 
|thrown her choicest flowers, and lavished 
Ler most precious. swe=ts. As 1 looked 
| upon the verdant turf, in which the wild 
flower seemed to writhe and to hide itself— 
upon the clambering vine, which wound 
| zbove me—and listened to the distant gurg- 
| ling of the stream, whose bright waters 
‘seemed to dance and play in the beams of 
| an evening and summer sun, I thought here 
| indeed is u place where the throbbing head 
|, might rest, and the wearied limbs repose. 
| How cold and empty, thought I, are all the 
|| gay and artificial resources of the city, its 
|}amusements, they dazzle and glitter like 
||icicles in a winter’s sun, and are as value- 
| less and evanescent, Nature, too, is distorted 
||and disciplined; the warm pulses are taught 








for some tin:c; but as 1 knew there was |of St. Foy, she will hasten to her room, as|'to repress their throbbings—the kindly 
ious his high spirit could less endure, | if afraid to trust the slight thread by which || feelings, which should pour thems-=lves out 
than a see aspy placed upon his move-|) her reason is held. God, however, pre- || upon the desolated hearts of fellow cres 
ments, I quitted the room, and returned to || serves that reason to her, and she has devo- || tures, and be to them as the refreshing rain 


Caroline. Her frame of body was such, | 
that it was likey to give way before evils 
under which thé mind might have stood. 
it was indeed one of those nervous systems 
which appear to feel and to bleed at every 
ointin which misfortungtouches it. Know-| 
n tis, Thad long feared the effect of her | 
ws upon her; and thought myself justi- | 

fied in showing them to her in the least for- | 
midable form, . Unfortunately 1 pursued | 
the same line of conduct in recording the 
events of this eveningys Had I done other-| 





wise, I should have wally unveiled to! 
ber the spectacle of to which she || 
was now to be brought peand with-| 


put preparation. 1 was soon obliged to 
leave her. | 

Some hours after midnight, N re-| 
turned to Lis house as usual, he hurried to} 
his apartment and barred his door against | 
that bosomon which he might profitably | 
have rested his cares. Caroline heard his| 
dor close; and, although she felt the cru-| 
elty and desperation of that sorrow which | 
refuses to communicate itself, she little | 
thought that he had now shut himself from 
her and from the world forever. 

After 1 quitted him, the good fortune 0 | 
the knavery of his associates, had put the | 
Just stroke to bis undoing; and the lofty! 
» was now a beggur, 

Pride sometimes supports men under an | 
honorable poverty; but no one is proud of | 
the ruins which his own hand has shade, | 
N » felt all the agonies of a wounded | 
gpirit, when he saw in himseif the execu- 
tioner asit were, of his own dignity and hap-| 

iness, In the solitude of his chamber he 
was able to measure his calamities on every | 
side. It was here, that with the world be-| 











tween himself and God, he found the eye 
of God too strong for him; and resclved, in 
order to esvape the certain evils of his pre- 


pent state, to Tysh upon what (according to 





ted her life to the education of her daugh- 
| ter—And she will give Emma to nonc but 
a christian. W. L. A. 








| ” For the Port Folio. 
TO THE LAUREL. 


| 
| Written in Winter. 


| Wild plant of renown! thou'rt flourishing now, 
| In greenness fresh on the mountain’s brow, 
PWhile summer flowers that by thy side, 

Were gay in the light of their bluoming pride, 
| Have faded and gone, like the passing gleam 
| Of rainbow’s hues on the sparkling stream. 
| The chilly breath of the autumn biast, 


O*F thy native hill hath in darkness past, 


|| And deadly frost "neath the pall of niehe 


Stole on thy boughs in its voiceless blight. 
| The treesaround thee are stripp'd and bare, 
For the tempest wild was careering there; 
The silvery tone of the morning bird, 
| Mid thy clustering boughs is no longer heard, 
| Yet thy leaves as bright and as fuir are seen, 
| As when Spring threw o’er thee, her robe of green. 


Kensington, Aug. 1829, IGNATIUS. 





The author of the following tale, was of 
| that number whom we were proud to place 
| on our list of friends—connected to us by 


kindred ties, beloved for his. virtues and re- | 


spected for his genius. We never think of 
the grass which is now waving over his pre- 
mature tomb without dropping to his mem- 
ory a tear of regret for his early fate. It was 
Lieut. HORACE SMITH, who died in the 
vigour of early manhood, at St. Augustine, 
on the 8th of January, 1828, in the 25th 
year of his age. He was educated in the 
| Military School at West Point, and gradua- 
ted with the first honours of the institution, 
and received from his country the commis- 
sion of Lieutenant of Artillery. Fora year 
previous to his decease, he laboured under 
a severe illness, and sought in a southern 
climate a restoration to bealth, but found 2 





|| to the parched and withered soil, are con- 
Ht fined, or waste themselves in insincere com. 
, pliments, and in the heartless affectation of 
fashion. How foolish they, whe, to roll in 
|splendid equipages—to buzz and flutter in 
|'a drawing-room, to whisper senseless no- 
| things, in the ear of a painted toy—an in- 
|sipid belle—waste health and spirits, and 
lose happy buoyant youth, in premature 
and joyless age. 
|| Such were my reflections when TI per- 
\\ceived approaching me the slow funeral 
| train, with its accompaniment of mourners, 
|| pall, and sable trimmings, with which, in 
| death, we decorate the passenger of the 
lifeless body to its resting place. ‘he chill, 
which comes over the heart, when we gaze 
upon death’s triumphs, and know that ofall 
that ‘live and move and have their being,’ 
the valueless dust from which they were 
|taken, shall alone remain, is one Which all 
must feel—have felt, yet cannot describe. 
We shrink ut the idea of our own insignif- 
cance, and shudder at the reflection, that 
|we ourselves, whether proud or lowly, 
‘must become rigid and stiffened under the 
| glacial power of that enemy, who can freeze 
up the very fountain of our joys, It seem- 
ed to me at the moment as though a cloud 
had set in between the bright sun and the 
beauteous spot upon which I had been ga- 
| zing—so changed did every thing appear 
;tome. Not all the charms I had been con- 
templating could soften affliction—not the 
seclusion and quiet of the place could avoid 
disease and death, *Twas like being 
awakened from a dream, whose visions hare 
i been all unalloyed bliss, to the consei 
| ness of real wretchedness, With a feeling 
of regret and awe, I followed in the train 
that was ssing before me. It reached 
the church- wound amid the stones 











graye, The following production served 





and tombs of its tenants, till it gained the 
excavated spot, in which, ‘after life’s fitful 
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—_— 
me Rg : . 
fever” the poor body was to inhabit. 1)| naught ‘beloving and beloved’ in the suan- | 
heard the solemn funeral service, broken || less winter af his life. And can there be } 
only by vainly repressed sobs from tie decp | theons who can desacrate the fairest temple || 
breast of smothered gricf, from afflicted re-|| which nature has designed, and pollute its 
latives, when, with feelings softened and /|/ loveliest shrine; who can meet the meek, 
subdued, 1 stole away, and sought the quict || mild and affecticnate gaze of trusting and 
of my room. || confiding woman with impure emotions | 
It was no commort passage from life to || and unholy wishes? If in the swelled and 
death—from the activity of the one to the || melancholy cat.logue of crimes, which hu- 
lence of the other, which had just occur-|| manity commits, there is one more deep 
red. I had followed to the grave a female, jand dark than any other, ‘tis that which | 
those course had been short, and whose | wrings a father’s heart, and brings down a || 
jife had been nothing but joy and happi-|; pious father’s cheek scalding and bitter, 


} 


yess, calm and sunshine, till the storm, || tears, shed for the ruin of a *dutcous daugh- | 





which had whelmed her, burst upon her| 
head, and laid it in the dust. 


ter.’ 
Annette had attained the age of cighteen 
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Annette M had been, from the || —fresh and sweet as her own rose-buds— | 
hours of prattling infancy, the joy, the so- || innocent as fair, and blest in her filial love, i 
ee, and the pride of her doting parents. || she knew no desire, breathed no wish which 
In childhood, when her innocent tongue || did not centre in her home. Accustomed | 
had lisped her father’s name—when she || to taking evening rambles with her aged || 
had clambered up his knee, and with the |) father, leaning upon her arm, in the course || 
sweet, infantile endearments, which find || of them she met with a stranger, who had |; 
their way at once to the heart. had wound || lately become a resident of the village, and || 
her little arms about his neck—had placed || who, struck with the beauty and naivetfe of || 
her little hand within his own, and ran over || Annette, at first proffered to her distant || 
the lines which age and lubour had impres- || courtesies, and gradually succeeded in es-|| 
sed—when her fingers wandered with a}jtablishing an intimacy between them. He || 
child’s freedom about his head, and the soft || visited ber father’s cottage; was always | 
velvet of her cheek, reposes upon the |) ready to attend her—was ever by her side, 
rougher one of her father, he wou!d gaze in || s'rolling along the prattling brook, or | 
fondness on her, and smiling, ‘bless her for || plucking flowers with which to adorn his | 
ablessing.’” As she grew up, the laughing | mond Annette.’ a shall — “ 
infant became a lovely girl. The deep)| delicate texture of a woman’s heart, or tell || 
black eye, which had aeaned her parent’s || how frail and resistless it is, against the in-| 
look of affection, with childish simplicity, || sidicus advances of love? Men can untouch- 
now kindled and glistened with the beam- || ed behold the quivering lip and fearful eye, 
ings of filial love; the placid forehead and |) when woman opens the full fountain of her || 
the smooth cheek, which had unblushingly \ = seer = pours — the wounds | 
received the impress of a father’s kiss,||she would heal. Her kindly nature cannot || 
manthog with blushes, when now, in the || withstand the tale of anguish, nor her gen- || 
fullness of his heart, he would praise her || tle heart remain unmoved 6y the pleadings || 
for her beauty, follow her with the fixed||of love: Annette ventured a om eons | 
and happy look of pleased and gratified pa-|| tened to the whispered words which softly 
rental Aa or pnatetings her > his pot ong i fell from lips she loved and she believed. 
press his lips to her’s, and witly a chrystal i ‘They were to her like music, whose deli- 
tear, fresh from the holy fount of a parent’s || Clous tones came as 
love, bid ‘God bless thee, Annette.” And} 
then, as she wou!d struggle and run from That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
him in confusion, with suffused countenance Stealing and giving odoue ” 








dle with a holy fervour, as though the af-|/and were breathed amid the fragrance of 


seeking to diffuse itself o’er his child. 





ter hour, or gently ¢zaw his curtain, to gaze away—her long dark eye-lashes closed in |) 


. . | 
upon the pallid countenance she loved, or listlessness, her fair form became attenuated, | 
to meet the feeble gleams of fondness which jand through the clear skin, her deep veins | 
shone in eyes which were dimmed by dis-|| Were seen, contrasting with its" dazzling | 


i 
} 
| 
' 

“——— the sweet south wind 
| 


{| New-York, 
and disordered ringlets, his face would kin- || They broke upon the stillness of her home, 1 
fection of the father, playing about it, were || her garden. They stole upon her with a 1 
|| feeling so delicious, that she yielded her- || 


In sickness, who like Annette, to be a-||self up to its intoxicating inPuence, and |} The dy 


nor uttered a ‘single lamentation. She 
would sometimes sit and guze steadily for 

few moments—then pass her hand suddehe 
ly across her brow. and « slight tremour 


j;would shake her tecbie frame, like the 


trembling of the aspin. The glimmering 
of the vital flame became less al Jess cis- 
tinct—it exhausted sources which could not 
be replenished, and consumed the very es- 
sence that should have fed it, till a kind 
providence in mercy, extinguished the 
light, and threw over Annette, her virtues 
and her errors, the sacred covering of the 
tomb. 


SS ee 
Wri ten for the Pert Telies 
LINES TO MISS . 





(After meeting her at a party.) 


I saw thee, midst the giddy throng, 
Where joy was beaming bright, 

Like some lone cloud that wanders out 
Through summers starry night;— 

I met thee, with the gay and: proud, 
The micthful, and the ghd, 

And beauty, in her loveliness, 
Was there,—but thou wastsad. 


I looked upon thy deep, dark eye 
*Dwas turned on faney's ray, 
But ah! its gloomy sadness told 
Thy thoughts were far away; 
Thou seem'd amid the rosy train 
Like some negiceted tower, 
That droups unseen where others blooms 
Why smiled thou not that hour! 


It was a time for revelry, 
The happy and the fair 

Were in the sum shine of their mirth, 
Then why wast thou seen there? 

The shades of care had dimmed thy brows 
(But yet "twas proud and high) 

And cast a melancholy charm, 
Upon thy languid eye. 


Nor could the voiee of music, bring 
A joy, asmile for thee, 
Nor break the spell that boand thy hearty 


Yet thou wast fairest of the fair, 
More lovely than the rest, 

For something, in thy pensive eye 
Endears thee to my breast. 


| 
| 
Or set thy murth-look free;-- 
| 






Then far belo 
Where the 


round his bed—to smooth and adjust his||loved with a woman’s first and warmest || 


pillows—to place his cordials, and to ad-|| love—with that love, which, when it can | 
minister his medicines? Who, like her, to|| no longer diffuse itself over the cherished 
watch and look and sigh over him—to an-| object, burns within and destroys hope and | 
ticipate his wants and to supply them be-|| life itself: 

fore they were uttered? Who could give||* A few short months, and Annette’s dream 
for him so warm a prayer, or breathe o'er || of happiness was over. Betrayed, neglect-| 
him so sweet a blessing? Flitting around || ed and deserted—a broken hilly unwept! 
his room light and noiseless as an angel, for by him, who had struck it clown, what | 
she would carefully prepare for him every || bad she to live for? 3 
thing which could minister to his comfort, What in life could warm the heart which | 
and exclude all that might disturb his fe-||had been frozen by slighted love—what} 
verish repose, Seated by his bedside, she || b#tm could soothe the wound a loved hand | 


would remain in breathless silence, hour af-|had made? Day after day, Annette pined | 


Well do I remember the rush that thé 
|passengers of a large Indiaman made to 
| the taffrail of the vessel, when, after having 
jbeen becalmed for some days under the 


\| line, it was announced that a “sea attorney” 


vhad shown himself astern; there he apy 
peared, 
| Monstram horrendum et ingens, 


| 


following.us quietly and watchfully, some? 









| times under the surface, at others 
| showin rsel fin above water, as lig! 
darted a xamine any light substanes 
that had m the vessel. , 
|. Of the nt species of shark, the 
| white sha’ the largest and most formi- 


| dable; it is seen commonly in warm lati- 


ame white, as the azure blue of heaven, with \ tudes, and it is said to reside principally in 


In all his vicissitudes—in health or sick-|| the fleecy clouds which sometimes spot its, 


ness, Annette was her father’s hope. She ;, Vault. dh ‘ 
was a thornless flower, that shed its sweet-|| by years and affliction, hung reund his 
ness around wasting age, and threw its per-|, daughter—breathed over her trembling ac- 
fume o’er declining yeurs. But, alas! that }eents of blessing—passed his palsied hands 
flower wes not \° er her once beauteous head, and then 

eG sank down ‘with his grey hairs in sorrow to 

: his grave.’ 

It met the gaze of one, who could rifle aj| Annette lived a few short weeks: She 
parent of his treasured joys, and leave him’ breathed not a word of sorrow or complaint, 








the depths of the ocean, from whence it 


Her old and helpless father, wasted I rises to the surface at intemmls to prowl for 


|prey and satisfy its v OUS appetite. 
\Some of these have been egaght of the 
| enormous length of thirty feet; their dread- 
,ful mouth is furnished with six rows of 
| sharp poin d se teeth, some of 


pov ae nw sed or at 
sure from the cartitlage nm which 
embedded, they ye is srall, of 2 iol 
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hue, and possessing a most diabolical ex-|| with the most grotesque buildings, while | 
pression; and the throat being extremely i the Moscoa, in all its windings, appears as | 
wide, gave rise to the supposition, that aja flat, muddy stream, meandering, and | 
fith of this description swallowed the pro- || struggling through the endless avenues of | 
phet Jonah. In the British Museum are |/the city. Perhaps no sight can equal the! 
preserved several teeth of a shark, five || diversity and grandeur of this. No smoky | 
inches in length; the animal therefore to |) atmosphere clouds the transparency of the | 
which these belonged, must have been || heavens, all is bright, resplendent, and im- | 
equal to the largest cetacea in bulk. || posing in the extreme. | 
An extraordinary story is told by Capt. | = 
Wallace, of a lover and his mistress, who | 
were saved in a singular manner from the 
jaws ofa shark. A transport, with part of| — Se eee ests 
@ regiment on board, was sailing with a|| The following comes from the pen of a fair cor 
gentle bebone along the cout of Ceylon |] ceepondene, and we are happy to insert it at this | 

. ’ ° ’ || time, as it is an interesting appeal to this vain and | 
one of the officers was leaning over the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


{| misguided woman, who sacrifices the talents which 


poop railing, conversing with a young lady |, her maker gave her to purposes the most unholy. 


ate * ‘ “Homa 
who had inspired him with the tender pas || Thoughts suggested by Miss Frances Wright's visit | 


sion; the fair one was in her cabin, and in || 

the act of handing a paper to her lover, |! 
when overreaching herself she fell into the ; 

. || Lady, why should thy haughty soul despise | 

sea, and supported by her clothes drified || All that can light our dreary pathway here? | 

| 


to Mew England. 
|| O lost to all the female heart holds dear, 


} 
astern; the officer lost no time in plunging || ati that can shicld us from the storms that rise 
in after her, and upheld her with one arm. || O’er mortal life—how canst thou break the ties 
The sails were quickly backed, the ship || Of social love, that death alone should st ver? 
lay too, and preparations were making to i ‘And erush affection’s kindred sympathies, 


lower a boat; when to the dismay of all on || That, “ampled once, shall spring no, more for- || 


ever? 


board, a large shark appeared from under || 
the keel of the vessel, and glided towards Nor be it ours to censure, but deplore; 
his victims; a shout of terror from the ago- || Ab! who can boasta heart from error free? 
nized spectators called the attention of the | Could we thy truth and innocence restore, 
officer to the approaching danger; he saw || W° "ith ® sister's love, would welcome thee; 
the monstei’s fearful length nearing him, | — ~ ~ 4 w wee I father’s trod 
he made a desperate effort, plunged and || teen rte peenen b Titcountian Goon, . 
splashed the water so as to frighten the | rhey reared their temples to the Christian's God. 
shank, who turned and dived away out of Thou canst not here thy Pagan altar raise 
sight; the current had now carried the offi- l Thy* wunerenate be Southiien and ll 
cer and the lady close to the vessel, when || And dimly would thy taper, reason, blaze, 
the shark appeared a second time along- || Where the refulgent lamp of truth has shone. 
side, and was in the act of turning on his || We would our errors and our frailties own 
buck to seize une of the hapless pair, when || Not to ‘Ay goddess, but to the God of heaven, 
a private of the officer’s company, who was 1] Aud kneeling low at his eternal throne f 
standing in the hammock nettings, jumped | Would, through a Saviour, hope to be forgiven. 
fearlessly overboard with a bayonet in his | Thy foot aspires to climb a lofty steep, 
hand, which he plunged into the back of | But not where fame’s unfading laurcls grow; 
the shark, which instan'ly disappearing, ||‘! but ® height that trembles oer the deep 
the three were quickly released from their | Where round its base oblivion’s waters flow, 
perilous situation, || And vain thy toil; no evergreen is there; 

| Man’s firmer hand has plucked the loftiest bough 
| And Infidels like Shelly, Paine, Voltaire, 








Lhe highest building in Moscow.—Near 

the centre of the Kremlin stands the spire |! 0 strive no longer, in thy night-shade bower 
of St. Java, th ighest building in Mos-|| To rear a plant that cannot bloom below, 
. i completely de-|) Whose verdant lesf and amaranthine flower 

; but has again i} Shall stem the storms, and brave the blasts of wo; 

former plan. || = in = ssn bgt eae Roses am ~ 
cam | N || Thou yet mayest rove, and “all may yet be well, 
pean cdl te high. Fo ee | Thou there mayest plant the seeds of bliss below, 
, And rear a flower to bloom where angels dwell. 

nates by a large conical shape cupola, rici.ly || Shrewsbury. June, 1829. 
gilt, and surmounted by a huge plain cross. |} __— 
It is a substitute for the former, which, |) ~aviss Wright has purchased a small Baptist 
being of pure silver, was seized by Buona-, Chureh in the upper part of the city, which is to be 

arte. From the heightef the building and || dedicated to the “Goddess of Reason.”—N, Te 
jts ruinous state, it was thought a danger- || Com. ddv. 
ous attempt to take it down, Napoleon /| 
offered a reward to any one who had suffi- || 
cient courage to accomplishit. A native | 
Russian, it is said, performed the sacrile- | 
gious deed, and the silver cross 
property of the invader. I 
recovered during his flight 
The spire is divided into 


Have left no chaplet for the female brow. 


been nearly 








Tue Scaopt or Fasnron.—New York. 
Reprinted, J. & J. Harper. 

Flat—in spite of all the puffs, praises, 
and flattery of the English journals, we 
proclaim the “School of Fashion,” to be as 
dull and uninteresting as any country school 
in the United States. ‘he author is said to 
which contain the bells; in i-,| bean English Countess—we can’t help this, 
sion are eight large bells, ni: were she an Idian queen, or even an Amer- 
cond, and fhirteen in the third! The largest || ican she-republican, her work is and will! 
of these bells fell to the ground during the}; be flat—that’s flat, and we roundly assert 
conflagration, but fortunately without any) it. A woman may be a very good count- 
injury. This is@he largest bell in Moscow, | ess without possessing any great talent and 
except what is led the great bell now!/an other may possess great talent and be 
under the ruins of the church. _ From the|/no countess. ‘Therefore let the countess 
upper divisionof this spire, the most com- || be respected for her quality in society, and 
manding view of the city is taken. The! 'the talented woman for the quality of her 


| 


- = 
| The following is a genuine advertise. 
|ment, first published in the London Morn. 
jing Herald. 
“Holy Mutirimony —An Evangelical Cler. 

gyman, 29 years of age, who has had the 
| benefit of a University education, but who 
|is without fortune as well as hope of prefer. 
| ment, is desirous of meeting with a help 
| meet for him, of cong@nial religious views, 
not older than himself, possessed of an 
| agreeable person, and a certain income of 
at least £300 a-year. Vanity apart, the ad. 
vertiser believes he is considered hand. 
some; and he solemnly pledges his word 
thet his temper will be invariably found 
good, and his disposition kind and obliging, 
Should it be objected that he is a fortune- 
hunter, he begs leave to observe, that he 

looks ypon wealth (in a relative point of 
| view) with the utmost indifference—it is 
solely because he deprecates the cruelty 
of bringing a deserving female into embar. 
rassing circumstances that he wishes to mar. 
ty one who has a fortune; and he has re- 
course to the unpleasant expedient of a pub- 
\lic advertisement, because the retired and 
contracted sphere in which he moves at 
| present does not furnish one who possesses 
j alt the qualifications which in his case are 
desirable. Indeed, the fact that a Curate’s 
| pittance would afford him a comfortable 
| subsistence—if he could find happiness in 
| the gloomy satisfaction of ‘eating his morsel 
| alone” —he apprehe nds is sufficient to ex- 
|culpate him from an imputation as unjust 
|as it is illiberal. A young lady of the 
|above description, who prefers the solid 
enjoyments of religion and domestic hap- 
piness to the frothy pleasures of gaiety and 
| dissipation, and who is willing to “give her 
| hand, and her heart in it.” (provided after 
jan interview a mutual attachment appears 
‘likely to be formed) to the man who would 
make it his constant study to enhance her 
| joys and alleviate her sorrows, may rest as- 
jsured that the present advertisement is 
| worthy of her notice. 

“Finally and positively, and at the risk 
of incurring the charge of arrogance, the 
| Advertiser declares he would not marry the 
| richest heiress in Europe if she did not pos- 
| sess personal and mental accomplishments, 





|| sufficent to inspire him with that most no- 


| ble and disinterested of all passions which 
,he conceives to be tial to bial fe- 

jlicity, and which neither wealth can cre- 

ate nor poverty destroy. Reference for 

| testimonials of character wiil be given (if 
|required,) to two or more Clergymen, of 
|established piety and respectability. The 

| strictest honor and secrecy may be relied 

on. A letter, post paid, appointing an in- 

| terview, addressed the Rev. A. B., to the 

care of » will meet with prompt and 

respectful attention.—P. S. The Adverti-” 
ser is at present in the vicinity of London, 

but his curacy is in a secluded village in a 

remote part of the country, which, howe- 

ver, he can leave on a short notice, if it 

should be found necessary or advisable.” 


From the New- York Courier. 

Oc? A more brilliant audience has not at- 
tended the Bowgy than that attracted by 
the benfit of Mrs Gilfert, on Wednesday 
evening. Itis supposed there was $1500 
in the House all clear gain, as no charge 
was made by the proprietors, the direct- 
ors of the Gas Company, the actors, or door 
keepers and officers attached to the house. 
This is honorable to the best feelings of our 
nature, and is a testimony of approbation 

















whole town, subutbs, ange"surrounding) brains. ‘‘Suam cuique.” We have said 
pth acenigidiincuis ae 


spreading in||as much of the “School of Fashien” as it 
nm, like a yast map studded || deserves. 


and support grateful to the widow and the 
orphan. 
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Written for the Port Folio. lof philosophy, which it is unnecessary to | of pride which had sustained Louisa in this 

THE FATAL ERROR. ;dwell on here, otherwise than by saying | trying conflict; sha me, regret, tenderness, 
Mrs. Harriet Mi that it holds all religious systems as mere || and dread, soon drov it from her bosom; 

By Mrs. Harriet —- phantoms to delude the ignorant, and has || Granville had left he —left her deploring 
Nature and fortune had been alike boun- || ]ittle more reverence for the laws of God |the errors she had gloried in avowing. 











fulto Louisa Vernon. The graces of her than for the ordinance of man. By degrees, || Where was now the fabric of felicity, which 
| 


were only equalled by the fascina-| his insidious eloquence, and baleful sophis- || love and hope had reared? Where was the 


jon of her conversation and manners, and || try, found its way to her heart, which had || fruit of that Anowledge she had gained? Its 
dacation had lent its promethean torch to || no armour to defend it from the cunning |first fruit-was bitterness, and despair and 
jindle and complete the whole. To supe- || poison. Here was the liberality of senti- | misery were to follow. The rest is soon 
for quickness, and strength of intellect, \ ment—she admired the vast and extended || told. Granville avoided Louisa from prin- 


ae added a certain loftiness of expression, || views, so fitted to a capacious and enlight- | ciple—his passion for her still survived, but 
wd independence of manner, which gave 


seight to her opinions, and made even her | 


ened intellect! The very virtues of Louisa | a ay - come, we my his ne 
were made subservient, nay, became abet- || to that of a female infidel, though arra ye 

nost trifling remark appear of importance: \| tors, in this specious Prem destruction. ||in the beauty of angels before their fall, 
the pride oF her character led her to de-|) She did not Jove this man, but she admired || but he wrote to conjure her to retract and 
tnd these opinions, and substantiate these | and almost worshipped him for his tran- || abjure her fatal errors. - The agony of Lou- 
marks with a warmth and energy, which, | scendent genius, and gloried in being his || isa’s feelings, her wounded pride, her still 
{not always convincing, was always over- | pupil! Yet Louisa’s new philosophy was \adoring love, her shame and her regret, 

i With ardent feelings, and a/| only in theory. As yet she had made no | were too much for ber frame to support,— 
ieart thrilling alive to the charms of intel- | public profession of her conversion to this| She wrote to Granville a recantation of her 
ket, and the fascination of genius, Louisa || glorious system, which divided her thoughts | errors, when the sands of life were "hombe 
msa worshipper of all that is excellent or in some degree from an object which had | low, and after she had sought by Aum 
duzling in either; and it can be no subject | hitherto occupied them wholly; her heart | pentience to atone for her former sins and 
dwonder that her judgment was some-| had till now been occupied by one darling || folly, she now felt the consolations of that 
limes led captive by her fancy. We have | object, and her love for Edward Granville || religion she had once dared to dispise; 
sid that education had lent its aid to com- || was as pure as it was fervent, and was re-| and she breathed her last on the bosom of 
pete those graces with which Louisa Ver- || ciprocated with a manly tenderness which || Granville, imploring his forgiveness, and 
wa had been endowed by nature, and as|| promised permanent felicity in the union | the mercy of her A father. Granville 
farasthe cultivation of her intellect, and, they contemplated. Granville had been |) seeks in piety and rectitude, the only con- 
he polish of her mind and manners, and || absent eighteen months, and now returned | solation for his bereaved heart,and cherishes 
those lighter accomplishments which adorn || with joyous speed to claim the hand of his | the memory of his once erring but penitent 
nd soften the more masculine attainments || affianced bride. Louisa had longed eagerly | Louisa. 








sience, are designated by the term edu-'| for his return. She wished to make him | 

we were correct. But in one instance |! acquainted with her large and expanded || “Love is a bird of summer skies: 

sher education lamentably imperfect. |! views, to explain to hin the beauty, the || From cold and from winter he soon departs; 
heart had been left to itself, and in | magnitude, the grandeur of her admired || pate ~ nd bran ee eee 

little spot, though there grew many a || system; to introduce him to the being who || — aoe pet mee wet spot a 

er of beauty and fragrance, many a wild || had thrown the radiance of his own genius || ie seuom returns te that bower again.” — 

som of imperishable sweetness, there | upon her understanding, and to share with | 























pew, also, some weeds and thorns, which |/him the delights of growing knowledge. | ON THE HOT WEATHER. 
equired the only cure which could eradi- || They met, with all the rapture of ardent Said Tom to Ned, let’s give a call 
them. The hand of piety alone could || and reciprocated love, endeared by absence ||” On all our friends, for truly, 
we rooted out those weeds, and rendered || and hallowed by fond anticipations. Offi-| This is the time, what will beful, 
thorns stingless, but its aid was never || cious friendship soon whispered in Gran-|) They can’t receive us ccoly? 
ght. Louisa’s infant years bad been | ville’s ear, hints which he indignantly re-|\, = ne 
damong those who robbed piety of||petled. “The pure mind of his Louisa ||: a ae 
pattractive charms, by enshrouding it in || could never be sullied by the opinions im-|| 1 laugh, a would be sapient cried, 
vestments of austerity; to these worthy, || puted to her; her lips could never have |!’ me... rare A Hee oe oe 
t, perhaps, mistaken guardians, to whose |/given them utterance!” Though not! How very merry ome — Ase < 
she was entrusted by her dying pa-|/strictly religious himself, Granville shud- SOM SS beth bosv ¥ . 
mts, the warm and glowing heart of the || dered at the bare idea that the beloved of EXPLOSION OF A TURKISH SHIP 
tle orphan could never assimilate. The} his soul, the iatended wife of his bosom, || OF THE E. 


enjoined, and the penances inflicted || could ever have entertained, or expressed |; ‘This event took place soon after the dreadfal 
trifling omissions, left on her young || opinions derogatory to its holy ordinances. | massacre at Scio, and was effected under the dirce- 
ind no feeling save that of disgust; and|| What were his feelings, when he heard | tion of the braye Canaris, whose suceessful manage- 
n removed, in consequence of the | from the beautiful sophist herself, the con-| ment of fire vessels was so conspicuous during the 
of her early protectors, to the care || firmation of the facts he had spurned? when || Greek Revolution, 
other guardians, Louisa remembered || her rosy lips with exulting smiles, breathed | The Turkish fleet oy 
that austerity which had checked her || forth the pernicious doctrines, which seem- |, unsuspecting at anchor off Scio, on a fine 
tile enjoyments, while the real piety || ed to contaminate their purity. Granville || night, in the month of June; the bour was 
d goodness to which that seeming auste- || listened with shrinking ears, and a stricken || Waxing very late; the coffee shops on board 
was allied, was neither felt or under-|| heart; and when at length his palaryzed || had ceased to give out the chibouques and 
dhy her. She could not appreciate | feelings found strength for utterance, Lou-| cups; the Turks, were reposing, huddled 
ives which were never explained to her, || isa read her doom in his passionate and wild || together like sheep, on the deck; the Cap- 
venerate those ordinances which she||upbraidings. She adhered to her opinions, || tain Pacha had retired to his splendid cab- 
commanded to obey, yet never taught || however, with the pertinacity, and defend- || in, his officers had followed his example; 
understand. As Louisa advanced to wo-|/ed them with that eloquence and energy | no regular watch being ever kept on board 
ood, she performed many acts of be-| for which she was remarkable; every word || a Turkish man of war. 1, anda few Greek 
nce which would have done honour || was a dagger to the heart of her lover; and || lads, still lingered on the upper deck, and 
the most enlightened piety, but she acted || he abjured her by their love, by his vene- | for want of better amusement, were watch- 
ply from the impulse of feeling, and} ration for her purity, and by all her hopes, || ing the progress of a dark sail, which we 
ho sense of religious duty. The md here and hereafter, to renounce those dan- | saw emerge from the Spalmadore Islands, 
benevolence, and nobleness of her | gerous, fatal errors. Such was Granville’s | and bear down the channel in our direction, 
ure, would doubtless have ultimately led || affection for Louisa, that if her errors had|| She came stilly on, approaching us nearer 
to the fountain of all geod, had it not || been known only to himself, he would have ||and nearer, and we kept gezing at her, 
uher fate to form an acquaintance with | pardoned, and concealed them, and by uni-|| without, however, apprehending any thing 
ting, at once brilliant and delusive, at-|| ting his fate to hers, have endeavoured to/|| until we saw another sail in sight, and per- 
tive and dangerous. Louisa believed || wean her from them; but rumour had been|| ceived that the vessel we had first made 


ing quietly and 












in his towering genius and brilliant in+ , busy, and he shrunk from the thought of | out was hauling up in such a manner as 
ect, she had rut a light te direct those i tending his countenance to principles he || would soon bring herright alongside of our 
ughts and feelings which had long wan-|! abhorred. bin | parted, with resentment | lofty three decker. I then ventured to go 
t unguided through the labyrinth of | on one side, and regret and bitter anguish || below, and speak to one of the Turkish of- 


He was a disciple of a ceriain school!| on the other. But lived was the glow''ficers. This gentleman cursed me for dis- 
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turbing him, and called me a fool, and | 





leach instance it might reach the powder 





not many, were killed by the falling tim. 


grumbled cut that they must be merchant | magazines—the guns too, that were double 
vessels from Smyrna, turned himself on his || shotted or crammed with grape, began to 
other side, and fell again to sleep. So) be heated: and as the flames flashed over 
the suspicious ship came nearerand nearer; | them, already went off at intervals with 
I spoke to soine of the men, who replied | tremendous roar. 
much in the same manner as the officer had | The wild shrieks, curses and phrensicd 
done, wandering what I had got into my } action of some of the crew, the speechless 
head, to be running about, breaking peo- || despair, and stupid passiveness of others: 
ple’s rest at such a time of the night. What | and the shrill, reckless maniac laugh (for | 
more could I do? | many of them were downright mad) were ||ined mole. On looking back at the wreck, 
When I again ascended the quarter | horrible to witness. People may talk about |the fore part of the ship appeared still 
deek, the vessel was close astern—within| Mahometan resignation, and the surprising || afloat, and the foremast erect, but they 


bers, the rest swam off for shore, ftom 
which we were still distant more thana 
mile. My linbs had no longer the stre 
jand activity that in former times e 

|me to swim from Stanchio to Calymna; bat 
|with the assistance of a floating fragment, 
|I did very well, and was among the fote. 
| most of the Greeks who reached the light 
| house that stands on Scio’s ancient and m. 





hail. She wasa large brig, as black as Sa- 


tan, but not a soul could I see on board ex- | 


cept the man at the helm. Of my own ac-) 
cord, I cried out to them to hold off, or he | 
would be split to pieces against us. No | 
answer was returned, but, fi 
gentle breeze, on came the brig, silent and || 
sombre as the grave. Whilst fixing my | 
eyes intently on these incomprehensible | 
roceedings, I saw the helmsman quickly’) 
eave his post, having secured his tiller | 
hard a-port—the next instant I heard a || 


| influence of their doctrine of fatalism, but || soon parted, and the next day nothing was 


avored by a) 


for my part Ll saw little result from their 
boasted equanimity or firmest belief; they 
seemed to be affected just as other mortals 
would have been in a similar trying situa- 
tion, and indeed (with the exception of a 
few of superior rank among the Turks) the 
despised Gretks showed infinitely more 
firmness and presence of mind than their 
masters. The far greater part of the latter 
leaped into the sea, without reflecting 


whether they could swim two miles—or || 


|| seen of the immense ship, but minute aad 
j\innumerable fragments scattered on the 
| water and on the shore of the island. Of 
about nine hundred persons in all, who 
| were on board, only eighty-three escaped, 
| and among these as far as I could ascertaia 
|there was not one Turk! Many unforte 
|nate Greek prisoners or slaves perished 
, with the ship, and among them, three 
young Sciote children. 





noise like that made by the manning of oars; whether they could swim at all, (among 
then I saw a boat drop astern from under | nearly eight hundred Turks) and without 


‘THOU ART WELCOME AS THE 
the lee of the brig—and ere { could again | calculating the certain havoc to be com-|| 


draw breath, the brig struck violently 
against our side, to which (by means I 
could not then conceive) she became at 
once attached like a erab, or the many ar- 
med polypus. Before one third of the 
slumbering Turks were arroused, before a 
dozen of them had seized their spikes and 
spars to detach their dangerous neighbor; 
she exploded! A discharge—a fire—a 
shock, like the mighty eruption of ‘some 
vast volcano, rose from the dark, narrow 
bosom, and quickly she was scattered in 
minute fragments, high in the astonished, 
but placid heavens, wide over the sea, and 
among our decks and rigging—destroyed 
herself in the act of destroying, though we 
could see the hands that had directed and 
impelled tlie movements of the dreadful 
engine pulling fast away into the boat. 
They might have taken it more coolly, for 
the Turks had other matters to think of 
than pursuing them—our ship was ona 
blaze—the flames were running like light- 
ning along our rigginng, and ha: seized on 
so many parts at once, that the confused 
crew knew not where to direct their atten- 
tion. 

The Captain Pacha rushed upon deck! 
like a man who had heard the sound of the 
last trumpet; he did not, however, lose 
much time in beating his forehead and 
tearing his beard; he proceeded with great | 
firmness of mind to give judicious orders, | 
but the fire was too widely spread, and the | 
consternation of the crew too excessive, to) 
admit of any good being done. While he 
gave commands to intercept the flames 
that were already playing down the main 
top-mast, he heard the cry from below, 
that the lower deck was on fire, and num- 
bers of his men rushed by him and leaped 
into the sea. It was in vain he ran from 
place to place, attempting by prayers and 
threats to establish something like a unity 
and purpose of action—the fellows had lost 
their reason in their extreme fear. It was 
all in vain that he drew forth his splendid 


purse and scattered its rich contents before | 


mitted on them in the water by the terrible 


| ‘Thou art welcome as the day, lady mine, lady mize, 





| As the loveliest of May, lady mine! 


discharges of the guns. I shall not attempt} and the Azure-vested night, 


to vaunt my own courage; I was a worn-|! on her summer wings of light, 
out, spirit-broken man—I was going to | Hath not eyes more sofily bright 
throw myself overboard, when a Greek, a | Than are thine. 
townsman of mine, as brave and clevera 
lad as ever lived, caught hold of my arm, | mine, 
and drew me aside.—“What! are you)! As the fairest in my bowers, lady mine! 
mad, like the stupid Turks?” said he in an || I've the lilly and the rose, 
under tone of voice; *‘if you can leap into|) But the hues that they disclose, 
the water now, you wiil be either drowned | Ob! what are they to those 
in the dying grasp of some heavy Osmanii, || That are thine? 
or have your brains knocked out by the 
cannon shot—the ship may not blow up| 
yet awhile; and do you not see, that now | But the noon must have its ray, 
as the cables are cut, and the wind is to-|| And the snow-wreaths melt away 
wards shore, we are every moment drifting || AP4 emits. why — not, the? 
nearer to the island? Come along Yorghi?”’ | Why att tine 
1 followed my adviser to the bow of the || 
ship—here I saw a numberof Greeks, hang- i| 
ing on the bowsprit and on the rigging out- |) 
side of the bows. We took our station | 
with them awaiting in almost breathless si- | 
lence the moment when the powder mag. | 
azine should explode. I should tell you, | 
though, that before I left the deck I saw | 
the Captain Pacha make an attempt to} 
leave the ship, in a boat that had sustained | 
little injury. His attendants succeeded in| 
embarking his treasures and valuables, and 
he was descending the ship’s side, when a} 
| number of frantic Turks leaped into the) 
beat, and down she went, golden toffee || 
| cups, amber pipes, shawls, Turks and all! | 
| It has been generally said that the Captain | 
| Pacha was killed in the boats by the fa!l of |: 
| part of the ship’s masts; but this, I can as- | 
| sure you, is not correct—he was blown up | 
| with the ship. As I was getting over the | 
| bows, Isaw him through the smcke and 
|| flames, standing with his back against the 
bulwark, his hands crossed on his breast, 
|| and his head raised towards the heavens, 
| which looked pitilessly and on fire: and one 
| of my companions afterwards assured me 
|, he saw him inthe same position the very 
moment before the final explosion. 
Of the explosion itself, 1 can say little, 


|| Thou art beautiful as flowers lady mine, lady 


Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady mi 
Ere the noon upon it glow, lady mine! 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
London, June 19, 1829, 
Dear s 
The wonder loving readers of newspx 
pers and the reporters have been some 
time engaged in a case which is really very 
ridiculous. The circumstances are as 
as 1 can ascertain, as follows, Three w 
men named Both, have been for a log 
time living at diffcrent houses in the 
extravagant and expensive style, and ps 
sing off for the people of the first fashie» 
They are Hanoverians by birth, and p 
tend to have large claims on the ‘a 
government, for services rendered by the 
father, which claims, by the way, have 
er been allowed, and probably canfot 
proved. After a long series of spongi"§ 
they were, in consequence of some imp 
tinent answers to the keeper of the 
street hotel, ordered to quit his house 
pay the bill. They could not comply 
| the latter part of the order and were thro 
into the Whiteeross street prison. 
were finally liberated through the kindot 
of a brother-in-law, a Mr. Combe, whop 
the bill, on condition of their coming 
|live with him in a decent and very respe 
\table style. But no sooner were they 


them—what was money to a man who felt l but that it was indeed tremendous—I re- 


. a erated than off they went to our old ire 
that if he lingered for a moment, he s!ou'd || member nothing but a dreadful roar, an as- 


|of the St. James’s hotel, where they ¢ 


be sent into the air on the wings of g-un-| 
owder! Some of our boats had caught! 
Ere, others were lowered, and you will not 
wonder that these were all swamped or up- 
set by the numbers that rushed into them. | 
ile the fire spread and spread—at 


tounding shock, a burst of flames that 
seemed to threaten the conflagration of the 
globe, and a rain of fiery matter that fell 
thick and hissed in the troubled sea like |, to quit. From this place they went 
ten thousand serpents. The sheck threw || Sloane square and lived three weeks 
us nearly all from the hows: some, though" the mean time the King, having some 


j wacted, another debt of more than a 
\dred pounds, and not being able either 
| pay or give security, he also ordered t 














t hing was 
inute aad 
d on the 
land. Of 

all, who 
» escaped, 
| ascertain 
y unforte- 

perished 
‘m, three 


iS THE 


+, lady mine, 


suffer so much 
hion, sent them 


ge next morning, but unluckily the Hano- 
minister, who was charged with the | 
rsements had engaged places on the | 
jside of the Dover coach for their transpor- 
ition to that city, on their way to the con- | 
faent; on finding this out, the “dignity of | 
the Mac Tabs” was roused, and they refus- | 
id to 0 from London except in a post 
duise. They immediately removed to 
§laane street, and their bill not having been | 
id for more than3 weeks they were given 
tounderstand that their rooms were let to 
ther people, I am not certain where they | 
next went to reside, but they asa last re-| 
srt hired a Thames waterman to row them 
fom Greenwich to London, and when al- 
most across the river they all jumped over- | 
bard. The waterman was for a moment! 
thunderstruck, but recovered himself soon | 
enough to catch hold of one by the hair | 


snd hold out an oar to another, who eager- | 


ly grasped hold of it; the third was drown- 
ed. The two who were saved were taken | 
toa house in Millwall, Poplar, where they 
now remain and attract the attention of all | 
the gapers and button hole story tellers in 
the neighborhood. It is said that they all | 
were in the habit of carrying daggers in| 
their girdles to use in case of necessity and 
itisa cause of no little wonder why they | 
did not use them to free themselves from | 
farther trouble in this world, rather than to 
drown, 

It appears that this family has always been | 
noted for its sigular conduct. <A few years | 


der to add to his income, as he only receiv- 
ed a small pension from the Hanoverian 
court, as chief fencing master. Among} 
other boarders was the Mr. Combe men-| 
tioned above. Mr. Combe is a gentleman.) 
ly and rather handsome man, who knew 
well how to ingratiate himself with the la- 
dies, and before a great while had elapsed 
he ran off with and married one of the | 
daughters. At this time there were six! 
children living. On hearing of the elope- 
ment the remaining five, under the pretence | 
of feeling the disgrace of what they called | 
seduction, so keenly, but probably because 
they were disappointed at the slight put | 
upon themselves by the choice of another, | 
obtained a person to row them into the cen- | 
tre of a lake, where they all precipitated | 
themselves into the water and two were | 
drowned. The remaining three have now | 
attempted to commit suicide and only one | 
bas succeeded. What course will be a-| 
next is uncertain, but we shall un- | 
doubtedly hear of some new effort before | 
long. If any thing is done with them, for | 
, or by them, I will conclude the story 
and let you know. Yours truly. 
Morning Herald. 


_ THE MAGIC MIRROR. 
following strange story is related b 
the author of ions of Edinburgh. it 
stelated among “N of the Countess of 
Suir,” contributed to the Edinburgh Liter- 
@y Journal. -The lady (afterwards Count- 
‘sof Stair,) was married very young to 
Lord P——, who used her very cruelly. 
The writer, after relating an instance of his 

ity, proceeds— 

rd P soon afterwards went a- 
broad. ing his absence, a foreign con- 
Rror or teller, came to Edinburgh, 





sg0 the father kept a boarding house in or- H entered the church and made burridly to- 


* 
PORT FOLIO. 


professing, among many other wonderful 
accomplishments, to be able to inform any 
person of the present condition or situation 
of any other person, whatever the distance, 
in whom the applicant might be interested. 
Lady P——, who had lost all trace of her | 
husband, was incited by curiosity, to go} 
with a female friend to the lodging of this 
person in the Canongate, for the purpose 
of inquiring regarding his motions. It was 
at night; and the two ladies went with the 
tartan screens or plaids of their servants | 
| drawn over their faces, by way of disguise. 
| Lady P-—, having described the individual | 
in whose fate she was interested, and having | 
| expressed a desire to know what he was at 

| present doing, the conjuror led her toa 

|large mirror, in which she distinctly per- | 
|ceived the appearance of the inside of a| 
| church, with a marriage party arranged near | 
\the altar. To her infinite astonishment, | 
| she recognized in the shadowy bridegroom 
| no other than her husband, Lord P 

| The magical scene thus so strangely dis-| 
| played was not exactly like picture; or if so, | 
)it was rather like the live pictures of the| 
| stage, than the dead and immoveable delin- 

/eations of the pencil. It admitted of addi-| 
tions to the persons representend, and of a 

As the lady gazed on 








> 


progress of action. 


|| ity tne ceremonial of the marriage seeined 


|to proceed. The necessary arrangements | 

had, at last, been ail made; and the priest | 

seemed to have pronounced the preliminary | 
'service; he was just on the point of bidding | 
the bride and bride-groom join hands; when | 
suddenly a gentleman, for whom the rest 
seemed to have waited a considerable time, 
}and in whom lady P » thought she re- 
| cognized a brother of herown, then abroad, 


| 
| 


| wards the party. The aspect of this per- 
son was at first only that of a friend, who} 
had been invited to attend the ceremony, 
and who had come too late; but as he ad- 
vanced to the party, the expressions of his 
countenance and figure was altered very 
considerably. He stopped short, his face 
jassumed a wrathful expression, he arew his 
| sword, and he rushed up to the bridegroom, 
| who also drew his weapon. The whole 
;scene then became quite tumultuous and 
|indistinct, and almost immediately after 
vanished entirely away. 

“When Lady P—— got home, she wrote 
|a minute narrative of the whole transaction, 
| taking particular care to note the day and 
hour when she had seen the misterious vis- 
ion. 
presence of a witness, and then deposited it 
in one of her drawers. 
her brother returned from his travels, and 
lcame to visit her. She asked if, in the 
| course of his wandering, he had happened 
{to see or hear any thing of Lord P ? 
| The young man only answered by saying, 
| that he wished he might never again hear 
| the name of that detested personage men- 
| tioned.—Lady P. » however, questioned 
him so closely that he at last confessed hav- 
ing met his lordship, and that under very 
strange circumstances. Having spent some 
time at one of the Dutch cities—it was 
either Amsterdam or Retterdam—he had 
becdéme acquainted with a rich merchant, 
who had a very beautiful daughter, his only 
child, and the heiress of his enormous for- 
tune. One day his friend the merchant, in- 
formed him that his daughter was about to 
be married to a Scottish gentleman who 
had lately come to reside there. The nup- 
tials were to take place in the course of a 





This narrative she sealed up in the} 


Soon afterwards || 





few days; and as he wasa countryman of 
the bridegroom, he was inyited to the wed- 





Fy - 








ding. He went according! a little too 
late for the osmmashent aie ceremo- 
ny, but fortunately, came in time to pre- 
vent the union of an amiable young lady 
|to the greatest monster alive in human 
shape—his own brother-in-law, Lord P——? 

**Although Lady P——, had proved her 
willingness to believe in the magical delin: 
eations of the mirror, by writing down an 
account of them, yet she was so much sur- 
prised and confounded by discovering them 
to be consistent with fact, that she almost 
fainted away. 

“This story, with all its strange and su- 
pernatural circumstances, may only excite 
asmile in the incredulous modern. All 
that the narrator can say in its favor is sim- 
ply this: it fell out in the hands of honora- 
ble men and women, who could not be sus- 
pected of an intention to impose on the 
credulity of their friends; it referred to a 
circumstance which the persons concerned 
had the least reason in the world for raisin 
|a story about; and it was almost universal- 
ily, believed by the contemporaries of the 
| petncipel personages, and by the genera- 
tion which succeeded. It was one of the 
stock of traditionary stories of the mother 
of a distinguished modern novelist; a lady 
whose rational good sense and strength of 
mind were only equalled by ‘he irreproach- 
able purity and benevolence of her charac- 
ter. 

“It will also no doubt, be known to many, 
of our readers, that the author of ‘Waverly,’ 
has wrought up the incidept into a beauti- 
ful fictitious tale, entitled *My Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror,’ which appears in the 
|*Keepsake,’ for 1829; «affording another 
| proof of the slight foundation upon which 
| Sir Walter Scott rears his splendid super- 
| structures of fable, and from what shadowy 
|hints of character he occasionally works 
|out his most noble and most natural por- 


| traitures.”’ 








Fancy.—The vagaries and transitions of 

|fashion, are extremely singular. Old and 
| young dandies now wear blue striped and 
| checked shirts, like sailors. Coloured shirts 
| must be vulgar; yet dipped in the crucible 
|of fashion they become purified. Had 
|master Jacky, some years ago, been com- 
| pelled to wear a check shirt, he would 
|have considered it a symbol of disgrace, 
and wept accordingly. 
When Dr. Johnson courted Miss Potter, 
|whom he afterwards married, he told her 
‘that he was of mean extraction, that he had 
no money, and that an uncle of his had 
been hanged!’ The lady by way of reduc- 
|ing hereself toan equality with him, replied 
‘that she had no more money than himself, 
and that though none of her relations had 
ever been hanged, she had fifty who deserv- 
ed hanging.’ 


A ROSE. 

A blind man having a shrew for his wife 
was told that she wasarose. “I doubt it 
not,” replied he, ‘for I feel the thorns 
daily.” 


From the French of Virge. 


T yawn when you read!—Am I wrong then?—Oh nol 
That I listen, what proof more complete can 1 show? 





TO BUFO, 


If it be true, on Watts’ plan, 
‘That “mind's the standard of a man,” 





Though, Bufo, you are six feet three, 
Why, whata pigmy you must be! 


»* 
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From ther interesting Sketches of New- || claiming all connexion, love and knowledge, || fully executed. Parting Hour, engra 
York, lately furnished for the New England || of the man to whom in early life, she — Ellis. ‘The Count by Keereey, after Went 
Paliadium by one of its editors, we copy the | her hand and heart.—Lit. Subaltern. The execution of this work, will present » flattering 
following: proof of the rapid advancement of the fing.art in 

“Near the monument erected to the en ee pee be scgsoe~ 1 


js eg a Macene mori Gn bees | Church) hatin POR? FOLIO, The Token.—This will be brought out in a 

Sed cmcieey Kecstal we corkes| _—PHULADEErerra, | Sus, com ta Door, 
ap isda 25 

ateet te mand ie aa do imutieas , are among the psinters. The 


; P ; vers. are Durand, Cheyney, Ellis, Gallaudet, Hateh, 
awakened in the bosom of a stranger. It) WEDNESDAY, AUGTST 19, 1629. | Longacre, Andrews, Kelley, and ochers. In the List 


is an oblong pile of masonry surmounted | | of writers for the Token, we find the names, of Mn, 
by a slab of stone, on which are deeply cut | A Poetical Gallant.—An eastern editor, who is }) Sedgewick, Flint, Gilman, Mrs. Child, Willis, Greep. 
the following words; pad of ont greatest =: as wellas one of the best ee Plerpent.cad Mellen. " 
iy MOTHER. ea ett renee ener ctres laces ahaa ein a 
+ count || y' is pronounced 
" The trumpet shall sound and the dead of his piigrimage in pursuit of pleasure. The ram.- |! editor of the Boston Daily Adverticer, the rhs 
rise. . bles and adventures of a poet, must be delightful to || ished piece of workmanship, that has yet been pr. 
There are no other letters or characters || himself, though to others they may sometimes ap || duced by any native artist. The Token will be 
to be found on the slab or the pile. If there | pear eccentric and whimsicai, Wild. imaginative, || published in a few weeks. 
is one inscription in the thousand languages | and enthusiastic, his steam-boat vagaries and stage i] 
that are, or have been, of earth, fitted to || coach adventures, are full of incident and variety. || A Good Oid Age.—A contemporary in some re 
retain its sublime meaning through every |) 4° looks upon those around him as on beings form- || marks on the character of Bolivar, finding it di 
exiod of time up to The ‘resurrection tebe ed rather for his partievlar amusement, than for H — _ decide in what particular rank to place the 
cae Wis ile: “The welter eguild aware || any purpose of mutual entertainment or fellow. || S¢lf-styled Liberator, gravely tells his readers that 
> “ 4 ship, and treats them accordingly. Enjoying, amid || 4¢ shall be under the necessity of awaiting the de 
that names should be forgott d titles | | cist ° "se 
rgotten an itles || the busy hum of the crowd, complete solitude, and a || cision of posterity, before he makes up his mind. 
fade from the memory of the world. He || world of his own, he can wrap himself up in his i Query. If the critic be now eutting his wisdom 
therefore engraved the name by which he || own thoughts, or while gazing abroad on the forms \ teeth, at what age may he arrive when posterity er 
first knew her who gave him birth, on the || and faces of the multitude, picture in his minds || ables him to decide the question? 
stone—and the dearest of all names—that || ©y¢,® thousand scenes of beauty and grandeur, of | 
of mother shall senda thrill through the loveliness splendour and romance, that can have no || The Talisman.—This is the title of the Kew 
heart of every one who may ever lean over | other existence. But the touch of truth makes ter- I| York annual, after the manner‘ of the Souviner 
this monumental pile.” rible havoc among the creations of a poets brain, H Token &e. The paper, type, and ornaments are of 
however brilliant, and his castles and fairy palaces, | the first order, and we have ne doubt will bear com 
and the pure and beautiful beings with which they || Parison with other productio imi 
SPIRIT. oe “tp nd he ne ae a . ms of a similar nature, 
—_ = || are peop’ isappear;|in “larkness dissolving like || !t has not yet reac the celebrity of its more prom} 
There is in the composition of the WO- || the gay frost-work of bliss.” |}inent rivals; but when better known, will ¢laim 
man of the west, a degree of masculine dig- But they are nevertheless worth gazing on, while | nk among the best of them. 
nity; a feeling of self prerogative, which || they do last, and are full as wonderful though per- |) 
teaches them not to brook the proud insults || haps not quite so tangible or useful as the matter of || **Riehelieu, a tale of France,’’—is said to 
of their prow lords and masters. Although —- “yo brought to light by the magical power || be the first productic. of its author. Kis 
bound by the bands of wedlock, they main- || °f Mr Rand!s microscope. || spoken of with prai itish itera 
tain that spirit of maiden independence, | Fahey te here: a oie = — aA \ m journals; wed goo er yond we 
. - . i, Ol e + Whule hrung rom the earth, it - . . *-* . > s 
bene _— — ~~ me i eence of may unfit the spirit for eneountering the sober cares are inclined to join in a favourable Opinion 
which induces them to spurw all unreason- || and realities of life, there are exquisite sensations of (of its merits, 
able attempts at controul—all arrogant in- || bliss, pure, unutterable and unearthly about a poets || Quy 4dvertisem rr 
sults. - sea || waking dreams that have nothing to do with any || yy. Sensation rag re ham ane Gare 
We witnessed, whilst in Kentucky, a re-'| thing below the clouds. it by addin and ee sdvertiement, will oll 
markable proof of the assertions we have || And yet afterall, poets are the most unaccounta- || vertent a ig Oe gee an ined 
made. A young man of fortune, the son || ble, inconsistent beings in existence; ever unsatisfi- || ders the advertisement = eterna: ° 
of a wealthy planter, was wedded toa ladv || ed, even amid their brightest visions, refusing the || ssa 
of comperstive wealth and merit ovens i full cup of bliss when proffered to their lips. In-|| CZ Intending to leave the city on a short @& 
P marae stance our pilgrim poet. He is travelling in a stage; || CUTsion. Subscribers) during our absence, will 
the moment that they were united in holy || ,; stn : ‘ oe ~ © 
. || his companions are a fine old gentleman, and two | please pay their Subscriptions to Mr. Wm, F. Get 
wedlock, up to the year 1820, they lived || beautiful daughters. The youngest proves the |, ds, at 59 Locust street, who is duly authorised 
in harmony, and in the uninterrupted en- || favourite. Hear him: tra busi i i ; 
i On + — A | = fe .. - ea . || Fansact any business relative to this establishment. 
joyment of their loves. In the summer o “We could never describe a beautiful girl—beau- || 
this unpropitious year, the husband, who || ty is tous a passion, a delirium, a thing to be mused | In youth we seem to be climbing a hill 
had been two or three days absent, engag- || on, but never talked about. And the girl of whom || on Whose top eternal sunshin 
. : a8 | we are speak w P ane appeen> 
ed in the chase, returned to his plantation, || “” peaking—we cannot pourtray ber. We |/rest. How eagerly we pant to attanin its 
- ae 9 might say, that she had an eye “like shaded water; || ; y P 4 
and on leaping his five barred gate,’ found || 4.0: her hair wandered down over her bosom in ! summit—but when we have gained it, how 
his wife and young child on the eve of their || singlets as bright as if they were half made up of || different is the prospect on the other side. 
departure for the home of the mothers fath- || sunbeams—that the melody of her voice was like || We sigh as we contemplate the 
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er. Inan authorative tone, the husband | the sweet and pensive intonation of the ringdove— || W2St€ before us, and look back with a 
demanded of the wife, where she was go- || and her form was one of those holy shapes, which a || ful eye upon the flowery path we have} 
ing, when she informed him, that she was |! sculptor sees in visions: we might say all these things || sed, but may never more retrace.— 

on her way to the house of her parents, to || anda thousand more—but we cannot give colour to | like a protentious cloud, fraught with thm 
make a short visit, and begged him to ac- os hesticiubantemacig=* up and framed in | der, storm and rain. 


company her. ‘You shall not go,” said) 


. a This is quite a pieture. How he | 
“ ” | : 3 PPyY must the! 
ne 1 I ser agro pote i poet, so sensibly alive to the magie thrill of beauty = ITEMS. 


have been, placed in the immediate presen i-ki 
: i . ‘ P Pp ce of A Female anti-kick-the-dog-and-punch-the-firese 
about to leave the court yard, when the|! such charms. No such thing. He cares so little ciety, has been formed at Matawamkeay. 


husband, enraged as he was, struck at the || about the fair original, as ‘after a brief imterval, to|| Aa effort is bei 

s . | 4 Hs ’ a ort bei ¥ 
horse on which she was seated, but did not \ throw back his head and fall into.a troubled || Mauch Chank, > aap of ae Chee er 
hit him.—The wife, calmly, yet with ven- \ dream about being tossed like Sancho Panza in a | The French company, have porn short 
enance in her eye looked upon him for an || blanket, in pe a me r yer Position, || season at the Park Theatre, 
instant; then coldly said to him, ‘‘Sir, you |} “a rom his slumbers by || The Theatre in Arch St. opens on the Sist inst 

x - the erash of the stage, and the screams of the ladies; || und: san: 
never shall have another pperinity (0 ia inayct "oh memantine Menomena ME ii 
. , 
here we separate forever.” She then de- Atlantic Souviner.—The forthcoming number of MARRIED 
parted for the home of her parents, and || this popular annual, is to be unusually splendid. . : 
from that day to this, has never held the || Among the engravings already completed, are The Mr. Frederick B. Phillips, to Miss Eliza Leonard. 
most distant correspondence with her hus- | tcieet we benny ea by @ mam bya the or- || Br. Joho MeBemh, to Set Benga Eaeem 
band, though he has endeavored by every || ‘6 ae. eae tae Tee 
art of persuasion and address, to esanie Ferg pean hn Seenag semana oe a Lau- ~ DIED. 
J . . r, by Kelley, from Gainsb . . 

her to his bosom and bed. The insult she || rough. ‘The Village School in an uproar, a fine || At Ne ption, Mary De Witt Eugena Young. 
would not brook, and in revenge for it, || thing though rather too common. The portrait of w-Orleans, Mr. Caspar Greaves, 23, and 


” ; . Mr. John ‘Tr. " 
leads a life of unnatural widowhood, dis. |’ poaden, is from the graver of A Lady, and is heanti- Sonus min, De. Wane peep rn aged " 
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